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AMERICAN STAINED GLASS. 



By Caryl Coleman. 




r HE awakening of the glazier's art in 
the United States is aniatter for art- 
istic congratulation. Artists of ability 
have founded an American school of 
glass painters and glaziers' art has 
taken a leading position in our deco- 
rative art processes. 
Comparing American with European 
stained glass, there is a sparkle, 
breadth and originality of handling in 
thework of the American artists that is 
quite unknown to the art as produced in 
Europe. In the work of the European artists 
color is subordinated to form. The artists seem to have forgotten 
that the primary end of 
a window is to admit 
light, and that the part 
it plays in the general 
ornamentation of the 
building is only second- 
ary. Hence, its share 
in the adornment of a 
building should be sub- 
ordinated to its primary 
use, says Mr. Caryl 
Coleman in the Archi- 
tectural Record. 

In Europe more at- 
tention is paid to the 
drawing than to the 
color of the glass, the 
glass being used simply 
as a background, on 
which to paint a pic- 
ture. This mode of work 
makes the windows un- 
duly prominent, hard, 
opaque and heavy, and 
as the glass which is 
used is even in texture, 
thin and uniform in 
thickness and color, the 
shadows and lines pro- 
duced with enamels are 
therefore disproportion- 
ately preponderant. In 
order to avoid making 
the glass opaque, re- 
course is had to the use 
of thin, gaudy tints, 
rendering the windows 
tissue papery in char- 
acter, and valueless as 
color decorations. 
Added to this the de- 
signs are purely pictorial 
and not decorative. 
Hence the decorative 
and artistic effect is 

greatly marred. The designs, it is true, are frequently very 
beautiful, and filled with deep religious feeling, but are far 
more suitable for wall pictures than windows, and thow that an 
art which is successful on canvas is just the reverse on glass. 

On the other hand the American workers in glass are 
essentially colorists. The glass, as it should he, is variable in 
thickness, ribby and full of air bubbles, and full of good color, 
so as to increase the jewel-like effect of its translucenee. The 
leads supply the place of darts — materials that are exact con- 
tradictions to those employed in Europe. While the English 
windows of to-day are extremely thin, cold in color, their con- 
ventionalism, in spite of good drawing, makes them dim and 
uninteresting when placed side by side with either medieval 
windows, or the rich stained glass of the American school. 

The point of fact the Americans have invented a new style 




A Memorial Window. By the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company. 



of glass painting, founded on the most perfect properties of 
the mosaic system, namely, putting together in juxtaposition 
diverse pieces of glass, in diverse colors and shades, so as to 
produce a translucent picture, where depth of color, light and 
shade gradations and distinctness are carefully preserved. 

Mr. Tiffany and Mr. LaFarge are practically the founders of 
the American system, and their work has received recognition 
from the most artistic nation in the world. Prance has conferred 
upon John LaFarge the cross of the Legion of Honor for the 
great results he has accomplished in glass. These two artists 
began their studies, investigations and experiments almost 
simultaneously. For a time they worked on identical 
lines, to at last diverge in their methods, although 
they both hold to the mosaic system, believing that it would 
yield the best results. Mr. Tiffany aimed practically to develop 
the inherent properties of glass to their fullest extent in color 
and texture, in order to obtain in the glass itself light and shade, 
through depth and irregularity of color, in union with inequal- 
ity of surface. 

Mr. LaFarge aimed 
to obtain the same 
effects by separating his 
lights and darks from 
one another by lead 
lines, in some eases 
plating glass over these 
lines, seeking to lose 
the lines, or more truly, 
making them a part of 
the glass; or in other 
cases working out his 
drawing with small 
pieces of glass soldered 
with earefully studied 
lead lines, and bringing 
the whole together by 
plating one, two or three 
thicknesses of larger 
pieces over them. 

Either system re- 
quires the strictest at- 
tention of the artist, 
not only in drawing the 
cartoon, but in every 
step taken in the process 
of making the window. 
Nothing can be left to 
the mechanic, as the 
final result depends on 
the proper adjustment 
of color values, the ar- 
tistic arrangement of 
the lead, in their rela- 
tions to the tout ensemble, 
Mr. Tiffany and Mr. 
LaFarge have had many 
followers, but there are 
only a few who have 
obtained marked suc- 
cess. Among these Mr. 
Frederick Lathrop and 
Haiti and Armstrong 
stand in the front rank. 
The reason of the failure 
of the many is a lack of true appreciation of color in all its 
subtle values and variations. 

In building up a window, the artist makes a careful selection 
of the glass he wishes to use, not only in color, but alBo for 
movement, light and shade, or whatever may help to carry out 
his theme, both in color and form. Sometimes a dozen or more 
sheets pass through his hands before the right piece is found. 
It often happens that the right piece of glass cannot be found, 
so, one piece is taken for the form, and this is plated with 
another for the color; or where the color is not what is wanted 
for tone or shade, it is plated with another color, and in some 
cases more than one plating is used. This method is truly 
divined as painting with glass, and the beautiful results obtained 
are truly beyond praise. The next step for the artist is to paint 
the flesh of the figures. This is done with fusible metal oxides, 



which are made to attach themselves to, or hecome part of the 
glass by heat. The whole window is put together piece after 
piece, each piece being connected with the next by a narrow 
line of lead. This has lateral grooves to receive the edge of the 
glass, while the anterior and posterior faces are flat and smooth. 
The metal being soft and pliable, the glazier has no trouble in 
bending it around the glass, no matter what the contour may be. 
The joiuts and pieces of lead are soldered together on both 
sides of the window, and at the same time tend, in a way, to 
protect them from adverse atmospheric influence. 

In the American school the subject of leads and leading has 
been studied with great attention— moreso than any other, be- 
cxuse the mosaic system requires it, the very nature of things, 
and consequently great improvements have been made both in 
the leads and methods of using them. Leads are now made 
that will bend literally, but in no other direction, and are used 
where the window is exposed to strong winds. Strong and broad 
leads are made in forms to give them the appearance of being 
much smaller than they are. Others are made like mere lines. 
In addition, the American worker has invented a number of 
mechanical contrivances for fastening the pieces of glass to- 
gether. The most practical 
are those respectively of Mr. 
B ray and Mr. Belcher. With 
either of these fasteners the 
finest mosiac can be made, 
the smallest pieces of glass 
united one with another in 
endless combinations. Every 
lead' line is made to do its 
duty, not only as a fastener, 
but as a line in the compo- 
sition, sharing largely in 
the' design, helping the 
shadows and emphasizing 
the drawing. 

The future field for col- 
ored glass windows will be 
largely an ecclesiastical one, 
and it behooves the artists 
to consider this, and study 
the principles that govern 
Christian art, if he wishes 
to reach the highest point. 
The glass painters of the 
middle ages had in view 
the education of the illiter- 
ate, and the promotion of 
piety among the people, and 
therefore, the windows were 
filled with scenes from bib- 
1 ical h i s t o ry— picturesque 
where science on the one 
hand and truth on the other 
were personified— that were 
individual sermons which 
reached the heart through 
the eyes, instead of entering 
through the ears. The win- 

dows were a poem in glass, the first canto reflecting the image of 
God as the Creator, the Father, tjie Giver of all good gifts; the 
second nature, organic and inorganic ; the third, science ; the 
fourth, material sense ; the fifth, the history of man, and lastly the 
entire world. Where there were not enough windows in the church 
to carry out the complete scheme, some one portion was selected, 
rendering there all the picture windows. There was a symbolism 
of great beauty, unsurpassed in its subtle exposition of the 
truth by any other system ever devised by the genius of man. 



globes, quickly and economically executed, of white and green 
crepe tissue-paper, the green over the white. A feathery fern 
in a Benares jar will harmonize with the surroundings, and a 
finishing touch may be added by a huge bunch of blush roses 
in a bowl of green art glass on the wicker- table. 




A Church Window. By the Tiffany GhASS and Decorating Company. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 

AMONG the details of a successfully-furnished summer-room 
may be mentioned a silk hammock swung across one cor- 
ner, a new cover and valance for the mantel-board, made 
from Liberty cotton crepe in green and silver, the same material 
being used to frill into the small screen which should conceal 
the fireplace ; fresh shades for the lamps, candles and electric 



MATTING makes a most successful mural decoration for a 
shooting-box. . A piece with dashes of brown or blue may 
be tacked securely around the room for a dado, using the 
plain for the side walls. Have the dado rail of bamboo. Across 
the raftered ceiling secure a large seine on a number of hooks 
introduced into the rafters for that purpose. Deft hands may 
make of this a most artistic ceiling decoration. A huge fireplace 
built to the ceiling of red bricks should be furnished with iron 
andirons of bold design, a crane and iron pot. A number of 
hooks inserted in the mortar will conveniently hold the pipes, 
and tobacco pouches may be hung on the antlers secured above 
the mantel-shelf. Have chairs of a lounging character and pictures 
which illustrate out-door sports. Amsdell's "Scotch Game- 
keeper," " Ready to Start for the Moors,'' or any of Landseer's 

or Snyder's would make a 
happy selection. 

IP the spring renovating 
can be extended to the 
walls and wood-work, 
select for the summer living- 
room a plain, dull finish 
paper in willow green, the 
deep frieze composed of a 
riotous mass of ideas in 
bold relief on a green ground. 
The picture moulding is best 
painted to match the paper. 
The walhv'.should be hung 
with pictures of a dainty 
character— water colors and 
etchings— preferably studies 
of the sea suitably framed. 
Should the wood-work ap- 
pear shabby it may be 
brought up to the standard 
of the surroundings by giving 
it a couple of coats of ivory 
enamel paint. In lieu of 
purchasing fresh wicker fur- 
niture, and rather than use 
the heavy furniture which 
has done winter service, a 
great deal may be accom- 
plished in doing over the 
weather-worn porch chairs 
and the shabby but com- 
fortable wooden rockers of 
uncertain £,ge. Treated to 
two coats of ivory or light 
green enamel paint, fur- 
nished with a loose cushion 
or two covered with cretonne or plaid gingham in green and 
white, and one's room, even under these circumstances, may be 
a thing of beauty aud a joy— for summer. 

A PRETTY bit of work for the long evenings that must be 
spent under cover is chamois bags for jewelry and trinkets 
and odd pieces of silver. Cut your chamois the size you 
want to make the bag, with the double part the long way. 
Overcast the edges of the opposite side together with whatever 
colored silk you like best. Then slash both ends to the depth 
of an inch and a half or two inches for a fringe. Sew the bot- 
tom of the bag together on the machine, stitching just above 
the fringe. Make up and down cuts across the top to run the 
ribbons that are to draw the bag together through and you will 
be repaid for your trouble. 



Pa.la.obs on wheels are the new Wagner cars p/ the great 
through trains of the New York Central, 



